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PROGRESSIVE LESSONS FOR BEGINNERS IN 
CHINA PAINTING.-II. 



By Emma Haywood. 




F my pupils have been fairly successful in their 
efforts to follow the instructions given in iny 
first lesson they will naturally be ambitious to 
learn something fresh. I propose therefore to 
initiate them into the mysteries of tinting back- 
grounds, which is really a more simple process 
than might be imagined. We will take for our 
theme the illustration of an orchid on page 12 
of last month's magazine, which on account of 
the broad formation of its petals and foliage 
will give the smallest modicum of trouble as to detail. There is 
a distinct difference in the manner of laying light and dark tints 
for back grounds. The delicate shades are considerably easier 
to manage. For this reason I have chosen a subject that calls 
for a pale background. Some colors are much less difficult to 
manipulate than others for obtaining a perfectly even tint ; among 
these are most of the yellows, orange, azure and turquoise blue, 
mauve, celadon green, (the color of a duck's egg) and orange 
red; others will answer equally well in skilled hands. Lacroix 
publishes a list of colors specially prepared for grounding. These 
are not calculated to mix well with others. Mauve and celadon 
are grounding colors. It is not necessary to keep this special 
list for laying back grounds because many of the colors in gen- 
eral use will serve equally well. When preparing a color for tint- 
ing it is necessary to add to it a little flux, say about a propor- 
tion of one third or rather less. This should be well incorpor- 
ated with the paint by the aid of a muller or palette knife. This 
comes in tubes precisely similar to 
the tubes containing the pigments. 
It serves as a glaze to the colors ^ 
which might otherwise fire dull in 
places and give a patchy appear- 
ance to the work. In addition to 
the flux a little tinting oil must be 
used to keep the color open long 
enough to allow of its being properly 
blended, and if the desired shade 
be very light a little turpentine also. 
An excess of oil is liable to blister 
in the firing. Two or three experi- 
ments will best regulate the exact 
quantity required in mixing the in- 
gredients. Two rules are important 
to observe; first see that you pre- 
pare sufficient material to cover a 
given space ; next see that the prep- 
aration is liquid enough to flow 
freely from the brush. If about to 
decorate a set of china all the pieces 
of which are to be tinted with the 
same shade, tinting should be all 
done at one sitting, for besides the 
waste of time otherwise entailed, it 
is exceedingly difficult to exactly 
match a tint in remixing. A glazed 
six inch tile forms a good palette for 
mixing on. Be sure that it is scrup^ 
ulously clean before using ; it is a 
good plan to wipe it over with a 
little turpentine after cleaning it. 
With regard to brushes, those most 
convenient for the purpose are flat 
camel hair brushes according to the 

space to be covered. An inch broad, and even more, is not too 
much for large work as the color should be applied as quickly 

as possible otherwise it will be 
impossible to blend it evenly, 
because some parts will be- 
come too dry. 

ISTow comes the question of 
tools for the process known as 
blending or pouncing. Fitch 
hair dabbers are sold purposely 
for backgrounds as well as 
stippling, and are preferred 
by some artists but the dab- 
ber in most general use is made 
of cotton wool covered with 
some old soft cambric or silk, 
tied up loosely in the form of 
,, , ,v . a Powder puff. The size of 

the dabber varies according to space to be blended, commencing 
from a tiny one not much larger than a thimble for the inside 





of small cups and vases. It is well to keep a litte store of these 
pouncers ready for use ; indeed, it is really necessary to have 
more than one handy when at work because if the first becomes 
wet and sticky it must be thrown aside and a fresh one taken. 
A piece of soft clean linen rag should be spread out on which to 
wipe off the superfluous moisture, while pouncing until the dab- 
ber becomes too saturated for use. Once finished with, it should 
be thrown away. Let me here remark that in advising the use 
of a glass muller for mixing the colors I do so because those 
colors that do not contain iron in their composition should not 
be touched with a steel palette knife as it would be apt to 
change them. Now, amateurs and especially beginners cannot 
be expected to understand the properties of every color they 
use though they would find a little study in this direction 
of good service to them. The use therefore of a muller or bone 
palette knife will obviate this difficulty and save possible disap- 
pointment as to expected results. 

With regard to putting on the design, it is optional as to 
whether it is put on before or after tinting. If before, you must 
after transferring the outline, go over it rather strongly with 
India ink ; if after, the pencil impression will be sufficient, ob- 
tained as directed in my first chapter. The ground must in all 
cases be laid over the entire surface of the article to be decorated, 
including that part devoted to the design. The color must after- 
wards be removed where necessary when the tint is perfectly 
dry, either by scraping off the color or erasing it by means of 
one of the many receipts advocated for the purpose. With these 
however, I would advise a beginner not to meddle for there is 
great risk in the use of them by inexperienced hands of damag- 
the parts intended to be left intact, and I much doubt if they 
are a saving of time to any appreciable extent. Take then a 
steel eraser, or common penknife and carefully scrape off all 
color from within the outlines of the design. Be careful not to 
finger the tint but steady the plate as well as you are able and 
use a hand rest. A coupe shaped plate such as that taken for 
our guide could be steadied by placing a flat piece of wood 
across it ; this would serve for a hand rest at the same time. 
When all the color is removed clean the china with a piece of 
rag moistened with turpentine, taking care not to smeer the 
tint beyond the outlines. The illustration given simplifies this 
process very much because it is entirely free from delicate or 
intricate tracery of any kind and was especially chosen for this 
reason. The natural colors of this particular orchid are white 
and purple, the petals are white towards the center and of a 
reddish violet towards the outer edge. The throat and lip are 
deep rich purple. The foliage inclines to blue green something 
the color of a poppy leaf. The best background color for this 
combination would undoubtedly be a very delicate creamy yel- 
low, just the tint of the palest shade in an English primrose. 
To obtain this nothing could be better than ivory yellow applied 
thinly. Remember that yellows do not fire paler. Their ten- 
dency in passing through the kiln is rather to gain strength 
than to lose it. Having carefully followed out the directions al- 
ready given for preparing the tint apply it with broad sweeping 
strokes distributing them as evenly as possible. Of course the 
brush marks will show, but do not trouble about that; they 
will soon disappear in the blending. Unless the atmosphere you 
are working in be cold and damp the color will probably be 
slightly tacky by the time you have covered the surface. In any 
case two or three minutes will reduce it to this condition. It is 
then ready for blending. The plate should be held firmly under- 
neath with the left hand. Take a medium sized dabber in your 
right and dab the tint briskly yet gently, covering the whole 
surface with this treatment as quickly as possible. Continue to 
blend thus until a perfectly even tint is procured and all brush 
marks have disappeared. Should the color be stronger in some 
parts than in others, dab the strong patches until they disap- 
pear, using a little extra force. If you cannot on a first trial 
produce a sufficiently even tint do not be satisfied with it but 
bravely clean it off at once and begin all over again. This course 
of action is preferable to suffering unavailing regrets when too 
late to remedy defective work and entails only the exercise of a 
a little patience and the waste of a trifling quantity of material, 
— scarcely that, indeed, for if taken off at once the color can be 
remixed with a little fresh vehicle and used again, and the prac- 
tise involved will be so much gain. When you pronounce the 
tint good put it aside to dry where no dust can settle on it, yet 
you should not exclude all air. A good plan is to turn the plate 
face downwards, introducing a little wedge on one side to admit 
the circulation of the air. I prefer to allow a tint to dry thor- 
oughly before proceeding and generally leave it until the next 
day, going on with some other work in the meantime. 

When ready to paint the flowers take pearl gray for the 
shadow color of the white part of the petals towards the center. 
Just touch in a faint suggestion of ivory yellow in places. Use 
a square end, medium sized camel hair brush and remember not 
to go over the same place twice while the color is wet or you 
will probably take out the color already laid on. For the pur- 
ple shade on the petals add to purple No. 2, a very little ultra- 
marine blue. Put on $o begin with a flat light tint of this color, 
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leaving the strokes off gradually toward the white as indicated 
in the black and white study. When the first painting is dry 
enrich the color towards the edge by repeating the same tint, 
beingfcareful that the brush is not too wet. For the dark cen- 
ter take rich purple and add a very little deep blue. Touch 
the dark turned over edges of the petals with the same color. 

For the pure white of the petals the China itself does duty. 
A mixture of deep blue and deep chrome green will give a charm- 
ing blue green painted thinly for the lightest part of the foliage. 
In the half tones introduce a little pearl gray. Orange yellow 
with more or less deep blue, can be used for shading, while deep 
chrome green combined with brown No. 4 will serve for the 
darkest touches. The leaves can be delicately outlined with 
brown No. 4, while for the flowers the rich color used for the 
centre will be best for outlining. The painting can be sufficiently 



cellent. Violet of iron and deep red- brown are also good. Much 
saving of time will be effected by painting in monochrome, be- 
cause there will be no scraping out, since the pale tint used for 
the background need not be removed except in the very highest 
parts. This must be done while the tint is still wet by means 
of a few strokes with a clean brush just dampened with turpen- 
tine. Dip the brush in the turpentine and soak up the superflu- 
ous moisture by dabbing it on rag before applying it to the 
china. Any number of gradations can be obtained by shading 
the light tint with its own color. This method is splendid prac- 
tise for beginners. It gives freedom of touch because the worker 
is not hampered by fear of mixing up and spoiling the freshness 
of his tints. 

When shaded tints are required such as are so effective on 
vases, for instance, you must mix up two or three separate shades 




Game Dish in Rkpoussee, by Lilt Marshall. 



worked up for one firing only by allowing the tints to dry and 
then retouching as often as is necessary provided the color is in 
no case loaded on thickly. But if on receiving it from the kiln 
yon think it capable of much improvement do not hesitate to 
again do the best you can with it, using the same colors as 
before and subjecting it to a second firing. 

It may be observed that by omitting the tinted background 
this design will form a very suitable companion plate to that 
given in the last issue. In any case I should recommend as be- 
fore a gilt edge which gives a great finish to the work. Another 
happy method of treating this design especially for beginners is 
to paint it in monochrome. For this purpose orange-red is ex- 



in different degrees of strength. Take for instance brown green 
which gives a charming olive tint for a background. Begin at 
the top of the vase with the lightest tint and paint on one third 
down the allotted space. Then take the next shade in like man- 
ner and the darkest at the lowest portion of the base. Next 
blend these^ colors as already directed, beginning at the top. A 
very pretty mottled background, either light or dark, can be 
made by preparing on your palette three or four different colors 
with flux, taking care that they are colors that will not destroy 
each other. A full round brush with a square end should be 
dipped alternately into each and the color applied in sharp, short 
strokes working different ways. The fusion caused by the 
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heat of the kiln will blend the brush strokes sufficiently and 
the effect will be found very pleasing for some purposes. If this 
method be adopted the design should first be put on and the 
background worked around it to avoid the unnecessary labor of 
afterwards scraping the color out. 

With regard to the flat tinted dark grounds, the process is 
much more difficult for unskilled hands to accomplish than any 
yet described. The color used must be in a powdered state to 
allow of its being dusted on to a properly prepared surface. To 
prepare the surface add a little turpentine to some grounding 
oil; apply this mixture to the china with a broad flat brush ex- 
actly as directed when using color, and with a dabber pounce 
the oil thus laid until quite even and slightly tacky. Then take a 
clean dabber or a thick dry blending brush and dipping it into 
the. powdered color from time to time dust the powder thor- 
oughly all over the oiled parts until the oil will absorb no more. 
Then brush the superfluous color off lightly with a dry brush. 
This work requires a very light hand and some practise to ac- 
complish it successfully. It is likewise difficult to judge of final 
results before the firing which renders the color transparent and 
brings to light unsespected blemishes. I would advise my pupils 
to avoid discouragement by attempting only light grounds for 
some length of time. Very excellent practise for acquiring a 
good free touch is offered in the sheet of foliage studies by 
Raguenet on page >79 in the September number of the Dec- 
oratkr and Furnisher, even if only painted on a spare tile in 
monochrome and rubbed out again. 



HOW TO TAKE CARE OF A WATCH. 




By Albert Holland. 



ENERALLY speaking the understanding of the 
public as to what should reasonably be expected 
from a watch and how it is to be treated is 
very limited. A little instruction in this regard 
may benefit the people as well as protect watch- 
makers from undeserved censure. A watch 
must be well treated if it is required to per- 
form well its duty. Nobody neglects a large 
engine or any kind of extended and compli- 
cated machinery. The utmost care is taken to observe its work- 
ing day and night, and it is no more than natural to believe 
that a watch, containing the smallest and most complicated 
mechanism, demands extraordinary attention, care and protec- 
tion, as well as large machinery. 

A watch, even if of very good quality, can only give satis- 
faction if it is treated according to its subtle construction., Its 
possessor must prevent it from falling or being knocked about. 
A jump from a street car has more than once caused a good 
time-piece in the jumper's pocket to change its rate A watch 
must be kept clean and in a clean place. Bust and small par- 
ticles of the pocket lining gather continuously in the pockets, 
and even the best fitting case cannot protect the movement from 
dirt finding its way to the wheels and pivots of the movement. 
Watch pockets should be turned inside out and cleaned at reg- 
ular intervals. 

A watch ought to be wound regularly at about the same 
hour every day. The best time to do it is in the morning, for 
two reasons. Firstly, because the hour of rising and dressing 
are more regular with most people than their hours of disrobing 
and retiring. Secondly, because the full power of the mainspring 
is more likely to reduce to a minimum the irregularities caused 
by the movements of the owner during the day. 

When not carried in the pocket a watch should always hang 
by its ring in the same position as it is worn. As a rule watches 
will run with a different rate when laid down. Only high grade 
watches are adjusted to positions and will show only a few sec- 
onds difference in twenty-four hours, while common watches 
may be out several minutes in one night. 

Ladies often complain that their watches do not run regu- 
larly. This may be on account of smaller size and more difficult 
regulating, but the main reason for the faulty rate is to be found 
in the fact that ladies do not always carry their watches and 
consequently often forget to wind them. 

Never leave a hunting case watch open during a consider- 
able length of time. A careful observer will find in the morn- 
ing a layer of dust on the crystal of a watch that has been open 
during the night. That dust will find its way into the move- , 
ment. The dust on the outside of the case will be unconsciously ^ 
rubbed off by the wearer, but when the watch is closed the 
dust inside of the ease must remain there. 

Mainsprings cannot be prevented from breaking. Like china 
they are made to go to pieces. But breakage will occur less fre- 
quently if the watch is wound carefully. Do not take it from 
your warm pocket and hang it against the cold wall. Protect it 
from direct contact with the cold object by an ornamental piece 
of cloth, plush or velvet being preferable. 



The regular running or rate of a watch depends entirely 
upon its construction and lower or higher grade of perfection 
and finish. It is useless to worry oneself about the irregularities 
of a watch of ordinary quality. Watch movements of low or 
even middle prices cannot be expected to have a steady and reg- 
ular rate. They may run fairly well for every day use, but no- 
body should require them to be absolutely correct. No absolutely 
correct timepiece has yet been made. The best ones, used in 
observatories and for naval purposes, are subjt ct to changes. In 
order to have foundations for their calculations, astronomers and 
navigators have regular tables registering those changes, as nearly 
as possible. Temperature, weight of the air, moisture of the 
atmosphere, electric currents, and other influences affect the rate 
of all watches, regulators, chronometers or whatever the name 
of a timepiece may be. These influences cannot be foreseen or 
controlled by the adjuster. The best chronometers keep those 
influences within the smallest known limits. Each skillful and 
sensible watchmaker is able to regulate a watch to such a de- 
gree of accuracy as its construction will allow ; but is impossible 
for a watchmaker to deliver a new watch regulated to suit the 
customer. The rate of a watch will change from the moment 
it is carried. Although it has been correct, on the rack, the 
watch when delivered to its purchaser changes its rate. It will 
run fast or slow ; the watchmaker cannot foretell which way. it 
will vary. 

It is an injustice to condemn a watchmaker because you have 
to run to him four or five times before your watch is all right. 
Only those who do not understand anything about a watch will 
mentally curse the watchmaker and call him a blockhead be- 
cause be did not succeed in regulating a watch that will be in- 
fluenced by unknown forces. 

A watch ought to be cleaned every two, or at the utmost 
every three, years, if it is not to be spoiled. The oil will change. 
It will become thickened by the dust that cannot be kept out 
of the best closing case. The dust will work like emery and 
grind the surfaces of the pivots of the train. The best of move- 
ments will be spoiled if this requirement is neglected. Even 
after being cleaned out and put in order, they will not recover 
their former exactness. Many times it has been observed that a 
watch ran well for years and that it was unreliable after having 
been cleaned. The reason is to be found in the fact that the 
pivots and their thick oil fit the jewel holes, and the cleaned 
pivots and the clean oil do not fit the same jewels. 

It is almost an individual matter to decide how often a watch 
ought to be cleaned. The case has a good deal to do with it. 
The more nearly dust-proof it is, the better. The profession 
and surroundings of the wearer are not to be overlooked. It is 
easily understood that a blacksmith or cabinet maker must have 
his watch cleaned oftener than a minister or a clerk. 

Anybody who has the misfortune to drop his watch in the 
water will find it to his advantage to put it immediately in pure 
alcohol (not whiskey or gin) and to leave it there until the 
watchmaker can take it apart and put it in order. Of course, 
delay is not advisable in such cases. 



The Decorator and Furnisher for September contains several addi 
tional chapters of Prof. Henri Mayeux's admirable series of articles on 
" Decorative Composition," papers on " Chances for Women as Artists," 
"Floral Forms Decoratively Applied," directions as to home workshops, 
how to regild chairs, marbling, wall paper hangings, and many other kindred 
matters. It is, as nsual, sumptuously Illustrated. — Brooklyn Stai dard-TTniot 




Floral Panel, by Jacques Wagrez. 
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